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ABSTRACT . ^ . ^ / 

Inservice twining, even if brief, should have , 
long-lasting effects. In regard to de^(etoping 4)ehavioz:al teaching 
skills, research with classroom teach-^rs suggests that rehearsing .and 
practicing appropriate skills is superior to. listening to lectures 
and patticipating in discussions on behavior theory. If teachers are 
taught salf-control ^techniques where ^they learn to monitor their own 
behavior, set goals for themselves, and arrange their own 
environmental conditions, inservite will not^ only become more • 
personalized, but wills also be likely to have a . more permanent ' 
in*flaence. Three behavior change and reinforcement techniques 
specifically tailored to the needs of physical education coae^es and 
using audiovisual ^aids are; (1) self-monitoring of specific teacher 
pr d-tudent behavior; (2) self -initiated goai settlng^and (3) 
Self-initiated environien^tal planning. (J0) 
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Personalized Ip^i^rvice in Physical 'Edu<iat ion: 
Developing and Maintaining 
Teaching Skills through Self-Analysis 



The purposes and content o*f inservice programs for those interested 
' in Improving instruction in physical activity settings are tremendously 
diverse. However, ^in regard to conducting the inservice there appear to 
be three commdn approaches. First, the .smorgasboard approach — where ^ 
there is a great yariety to select from and participants run from 'room to 
room, or table to table gobbling 'up wt^ appears to be the most attractive 

portions. Second, the* short loye^ affair — participants find themselves 

V ' ' ' ' 

thoroughly engaged in an. event thaf had not really planned for ~ it^s ~ 

^ ' ^ ' 4 ' . . ' ' 

pleasant, exciting, and very differ^^nt but .come Monday,' it *s back, to 

the same old 'thin'g. Thir^, the serial — several ep^odes planned, around 

a central theme, perhaps not unlike-' Alan Alda^s move; "The Same Tim^ Next 

Yeart'\ The effectiveness of these approaches in bringing *a^)out* real 

changes in the quality of instruction in physical activity settings is 

questionable. The purpose of this paper, is to describe an alternative ' 

approach to inservice -t- one that not only personalizes ihservice but is 

ineacp^nsive in terms of trainer timfe an<i\one that provides f9r continuity* 

This appr9ach involves \eachers systematically developing and maintaining 

their own teaching 'skills through behavior analysis techniques, particularly 

' ♦ *• - 

antecedent control techniques f ^ 

Tlje type of In'service being addressed is that qf training teachers 

' • * 

(and* sometimes coaches) to deyelop specif ip tekching skills, particularly 



iij regard to managing and motivating students. Research in classrooms and 
pjjysical activity settings, has demonstrated a wide*variety of behavioral 
techniques to be effective in altering student behavior (McKenzie, 1981). 



These include using, praise^ feedback, the Premack principle, contingency 
contracting, behavior games'^ token economy systems, mild 'farms of punish- 
jneat such as time out and response cost, and rearranging settitig^ events to 

ike the environment more** productive. , ■ ' ' H • 

^ ^ { 

A wide variety 'of procedures have been used to teach these ^beliavioraX 

. ' ^ ' 

techniques to teacli^rs during inservice training. (McKenzie, 1981)T These ' 

include lectures, instructions on how to perform in the home setting,' 

modeling, videotape feedback, social reinforcement, token reinforcement, 

and prompting. Just how effective have these procedures^ been? Unfortun— 

ately, like most other'' inservice programs., there ha^3 been few long-term 

studies.' They require considerable time, effort, and expense. Check lists 

and rating, scales at the end of training ^ovide an immediate evaluation 

of a progtam, but whether or not inservice is successful in the long run . 

is frequently uncertain and unpredictable\ - 

In classroom settings', a few studies have 'been done to test the 

> » 

effectivenes's of various inservice training components. It is clear from 

** 

these studies, which involved direct observation in the teacher '3 home 
setting before the*^lnservice and. again after training, that^ lectures about 
l)ehavioral teaching skills are ^ineffectual unless they are combined with 
other training procedures. Other procedures such as modeling, videotape 
analysts, social reinforcement, and. prompting appear to be effective if 
they are combined, with teachers receiving feedback about thelrr performance. 



,.3 



In one of the few studies completed in 'physical education settihgs,* 

* ,. / 

Whaley (L980) found that feedback to teachers by itself -was insufficient 



in bringing *about changes in teai:hing behavior. ' , • 

One of the majgr problems indicated by those ,who have studied in-. 

*■ 

se^ice training. has been lack of generalization, which c^nsi^ts of both 
response maintenance' and transfer of. training. After* ins ervfce, teachers 
frequer)tly fail to maintain, newly learned skills'over time and fail to 
use th&n in settings other than the training setting unless^ something 
else is done. ' ' ' . . ^ . 

In tbis^ regard, the usefulness of training a "schoo"^ principal t9' 
assist teachers in m^intaini^ their new skills has been investigated 
(Dangle, Conard, & Hopkitis, 1979). The principal completed the same in- 
service program as the' teachers but iu addition received training in 
systematic observation ^nd practice in giving objective feedback to 
teachers* After the inservice training, ^he principal observed' each 
teacher once a week. and provided objective data, positive feedback about 
'the skills the teacher had used, and offered possible solutions to exist- 
iii^ prqblems* - The teachers not only were supportive of this follow-up 
procedure bxit they maintained^ their newly learned skills over 25 weeks ,> 
the length pf ^the study, " ... * 

As mentioned previously, despite osubstantial changes in teacher 
behavior during tijalning, the use of new skills tends to deteriorate in 
the natural settttig, particularly if external consequences are withdrawn. 
Meanwhile^ funding agehcies indicate that maintenance procedures such as 
training the schopl principal are time consuming and expensive. ,A possibl 



solution to this dilemma is to use inservice training to teacH' teachers to* 
develop and maintain -personal teaching' skills through self-control tech^- 
niques. ^ ^ . A , ^ 

Self ~cont;rol .is the, application of behavior analysis principres to 

/ . • ■ • / . 

the managSnent of one's own behavior. It has recTeived increased interest 

•both, in research and application during' the past 10 years, particularly. , in 

cliiiical settings (Stuart, 1977; Thorsen fi/Mahoney, 1974). Slnce-a major 

goal of ^teacher ^training is to develop self-analyzed, self -directed teacher 

the self-c9nt;rol paradigm fits well into the inservice training model.. " 

Briefly, self-control consists of two classes of behavior^ The -first 

class involves several antecedent stimulus control techniques — that* is, \ 

techniques by which an individual learns .to engage in beh^i^rs that pfer 

cede the tarjget behavior, the *betiavior to be changed. These techniques 

A- . 

consist of (a) self-mop:itoring (of specific teacher ot student behaviors), 

(b) self-iaitiated goal setting, and (c) self-initiated environmental 

planning. These three techniques are often referred to as stimulus control 
- . _ ♦ 

techniques. •/ * - * 

Tl)e; second class of self-control techniques consists of self-initiated 
consequential control or reinforcement control. Reinforcement- control 
techniques include (a) self-reinforcement^,^ (b) self-punishment, and (c) 
self-initiated environmental reinforcement. The Xast involves te.achers 
arranging for significant people in the environment to reinforce them for 
managing their own behavior. 'This, paper addresses antecedent control 
techniques only* . ^ ' . ' 



Self -monitoring ^ ^ , - 

f Self-monitoring refers to systematically observing and recording one' s 

own behavior. It can range from very ihformal, subjective, and simplfe p,rp- 
cedures to procedures that are more formal, objective, and complex in' 
nature^ Of course the more systematic the method, the.m(tre reliable "and * 
accurate the data will be. Two .excellent texts are .available to assist ~ 
physical educators in^ learning to moaitor their own behavior^ They are 
Developing 'Teaching SkHls In Physical Education (Sie'dentop,. 1976) and 
Analysis of Teaching Physical' Education (Anderson, 1980). 

Common Yorms of gathering data on one's self include using:' 

1) record books arid forms (compact, inexpensive, easily transported, and 
.simple ,to use pencil and paper flevic'es); 

2) counters (simple^ devices such as wrist counters desi'gned to -record 
golf scores* and abacus-like bracelets); \ . ' ' 

3) cumulative timers (digital stopwratcKes with an accumulative feature ' 
to record the length .of important student or^teacher b'ehafvlors) ; , 

4) permanent recprdfe. ' ^ « * 

Audio, tape recordings of^eacher behavior are easy ^to obtain^ ^ Although*^ 
a wireless microphone is desiraKle, some smaller cassettes fit easily^ into 
the pock|t of a gym-suit .v^Video tape recordings are even more useful 
because they include visual Images and information on itudeilt behavior. 
However, they require more .expensive equipment ^s well ^s someon^ to operate ' 
it. Ah advantage o^ audio an<i' video recordings is, that large amounts of 
data are permanently available to teacherS so^ they caii ol^serve themselves 
privately and at a time that is personally convenient. ' 



Self -mon£to ring provides a means^ for assessing teacher behavior* 

Individual assessment is important (1) to determine if inservice Ci?^ining ' 

, is required} (2) if training is required to identify* what particular^ % 

behaviors each teacher needs to change; and (3) to ensure that training 

indeed has had an effect on. making this change, ' * ' • 

As. a research technique, self-monitoring offers some problems***as the 

j 

data obtained are not always reliable. However ^ for inservice training 
purposes' self-monitoring is extremely valuable. It is cost efficient 
compared 'to hiring trained observers and it is perhaps the only method <^f 
obtaining information on private inaccessible behaviors. In addition,^ 
s'elf-monitoriti^ minimizes the unwanted effects of observers being present 
In the instructional sett;Lng. But perhaps more 'importantly, as a clinical 
technique, self-monitoring is reactive. *That is;!the ipere act of observing 
and recording one^s own behavior ofteji brings about desirable changes in 
that behavior. 

The reactive* effects^ of self-recording 'were illustrated in a study of 
\the^ behavior of an age-group swim- coacK (McKenzie & Rushall, 1980) • On a ' 
rumber of occasions* the coach clearly identified to his swim team and the ex- 
perdLmenter four discrete and observable behaviors that weref responsible for 



tWm 



members being disqualified during meets. Direct observation, however, 

dicated that during practice the coach rarely provided feedback to swimmers 
\ - • * I 

regarding these important behaviors, and whenever there {/as mention of these 

evekts it was in* the form of a reprimand. When |jrovided with* a I recording • 

orm\oh vfhich the. coach was to score any interaction he made regarding the 

our behaviors beside the n^me* of* each swimmer and indicate whether the 



interaction was positive or negative, several changes were noted. First, 

I' 

there was a tremendous increase in the rate of feedback regarding these 
four behaviors. Second, the valence of tltfe coaches reactions became much 
more positive;- and third, the 'coach interacted vith a greater number of 
different swimmers. , Previously he had been directing his eedbacR to a 
limited number of swimmer^, the better ones and the more disruptive ones. 



Insert Figure 1 about ha?re 



Self-recording was stopped after six 20-minute sessions. Asf illustrated 
in Figure 1, the dramatic effect of the procedure w^s no f permanent . The 
high r^tes of responding gradually decreased *over the "next twenty days, 
perhaps because the coach had selected Jiew target behaviors but more likely 
because six short self-recording sessions were insufficient ta firmly 

' ' • r- 

establish feedback patterns 'with this particular c6ach. \ 

Rushall and Smith (1976)' used a similar self-recording procedure to 
bring about positive changes in the instructional behavior of another ^wim • 
coach. In this study self-recording produced increased rates of verbal 
reward" and' 'incrl^ed rates and variety of feedback statements. Follow-up 
observations two moiithrs after the ^ termination of the se]Jf -recording pro- 
cedures showed respibnse maint'enance for all target behaviors. This indicated 
a permanent '^chafige in the coaches' repertoire had been a^phieved. The • 
tdsparchers attributed response maintfenance in this study partly to be a 
result of -the ^ fading schedule^ that were used to reduce the coaches i^eliance 
oil the self-recording sheets as a prompt. 



\ 
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1 * s 

^ 'Reactivity, atid consequently behavior change through self-nronitoring 
is* likely to be increased if teachers are'(l) change -motivated, (2) asked 
to monitor a limited number of positively or negatively valued target 
.behaviors, and (3) provided with feedback related to- personal goals or 
standards (McFall, 1977). . ' \^ * ... 

Self-initiated godl setting 

Selecting a personal goal ^is an important step in self -managing one' s 
teaching bel^avior. Goals can be initiated by' a teacher or can be suggested 
by an inservice trainer, based on assessme'nt data. In either case, -if is 
important that the goal selectecf be something that 'really matters to the 
teacher. No .amount of coaxing or lecturing'^is going to bring about, per- 
manent changes i5 the teacher doesn't think the change wilL improve the > 
situatioiu It is also important than teachers work on one' goal at a time*, 
even th0?|Ki the inservice trainer may 'see ^the need for radical changes in 
an entire (teaching repetoire. Focusing on a single goal improves- the 
teacher's chance of success and increases the probability of working on 
other goals*. Tlie.goal to be worked on should also be defined behaviorally 
so that progress ^towar^s it can be measured. • . ^ 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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The following data for an experienced gymnastics instructor illustrate 
how, personalized goal-setting has«>b6en used^by a teacher whq^^lready had 
quality .teaching skills (McKeiizie; 1981). Aft^r an assessmen^t periQd, the^ 
teacher decided' lie would" first^like to reduce his u^se of^the distracting 



verbal mannerism, "OK." The Intervention system consisted of go,al -setting 

by the teacher and instructions and feedback fro to van inservice trainer. 

Two sessions after the intervention for "OKs" the teacher's rate of int^r- 

Acting with students on a first pame basis was added to the change^ pro- 

cedure. Two sessions after this, a ^thlrd behavior^ that of provi^ding 

positive specific feedback statements, was targeted for change. The inter 

I . . .. 

vention procedure was successful for all three 'behaviors. The use of "OKs 

* was suppressed while the rates for interacting personally with students on 
a first name l^asis and for giving positive specific feedback increased,. 

Fo'llow-up observations one year after the intervention procedure * 
indicated response maintenance and tratisfef of training for the* three . 
behaviors., Use of "OKs" continued to be suppressed and positive specif ic"" 
feedback statements continued at target levels.. Use of first names was . 

^;substantially higher than baseline levels but lower than during training 
,c<puditions^. Once again^it^is important to notte that the target behaviors 

^'-selected were of personal concern to the teacher, that they we^e targeted^ 

for change one at a time, and that^ they could be measured precisely. 

Self-Initiated environmental planning . 

This third antecedent control technique involves individual teachers 

arranging environmental situat;Lons that will lead to desired changes in 

his/her teaching ^pe^fopnance. Using a recording form for self -monitoring 

is one -ekample of this technique. The recording form p|ompts the teacher 

to behave in certain ways^ Teachers can also prompt themselves by* writings 

cues on 3x5 -cards* or on a chalkboard. Posted messagea, such as a sign on" 
) * * 

the e^utpment^room door telling ^ihe teache?- to praise appropri^ate behavior. 
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can be coded if necessary^ JProgrammed audiorcassette tapes^that signal 



e 



intermittently throughout the class period are also u^fil. The signals 

can be a cue for the teacher to respond in a c^tain, manner , such as to-, 

monitor th^ whol^ class^jCH^ wtp provid^--€^ec feedback to a performer. 

Two swim coaches mqd±fled their pool ehvirtJrunent and improved thei;: 

instructional performance by using 'program boa-r^s to direct' the training^ 

of age-group swimmers -(McKenzie & Rushall, 1974)1 barge display boards 

with Removable program cards and spaces where swimmers could self-record 

the completion of performances Here placed^ io^ach pool lane. With- the 

aid of this innovaCion, work output by the swimmers increased by twenty-.- 

seven percent. In addition to increasing distance and individualizing t * 

» » 

workouts for s.wimmers, the program boards freed the coaches from triaditional 
» 

directing tasks and alJjDwed tl>em to do more important events such as give 
feedback and individual instruction. 

• ^ . • ' i ■ . 

As a final example 'of environmental, pl^inning', research at San Diego • 
State .is being conducted to study teacher behavior, and student Academic 
Learning Time in the fencing classes of a teacher who has initiated the 
use of audio tapes to direct .grojip drilling periods. With this change 
the monotonous directing and_ cadence^ calling tasks are done by a tape 
recorder and the teacher is free to do other thing^. Preliminary data" 

^ . V ' ' ' 

Indicate that when the tape recorder is used to direct the di>411ing students* 
receive , the same amount o£ p.ractlce opportjinity as • when the drilling is 
directed by the 'teacher, however . under' tape .directed conditions students 



receive a significant greater amount of .feedback an(^ individual attehti^^ 
from .the teacher (McKenzie, Clark, &'^cK§nzie, 1981).. 



In summary^ three techniques have been identified Uhich permit 

teachers to gain antecedent control over^ their own teaching "behavior — 

self-monitoring, 'goal-settiftg, and self-initiate^ environmentar planning* 

Time does not permit an elaboration of self-in^iated consequential control 

techniques*' Howe^ver, it is well known that rULnforcement needs to be 

j» ^ *■ • * 

present in order for quality teaching perfoi^nce to be sustained. 

• ^ ' . . . ^ ^ i 

InserVicfe training, even if short, sho*id have long-lasting, effects* 

In regard to developing behavioral teaching skills, research with class- 

room teachers suggests that rehearsing ai^' practicing appiropriate skills 

is superior to listening to lectures •and^Mrticipa.ting in discussions on 

behavioral theory. If teachers are tai^ght' self-control techniques where 

they learnr to monitor their own'behav±p«:, set go'als for* themselves, and 

arrange their own envirojunental condl|:ions, inservice will not only become 

more personalized it is also likelj^to ^have a ifere permanent impact* ' 
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Figure 1 Frequency ol Coach's Interactions 
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Figure 2. Rates of "OK's", first names, and positive 
specific feedback statements per minute for baseline, - 
intervention, and follow-up cd"nditions in the training 
sietting. . . 



